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FOREWORD 



After fiDore than twenty years of rapid growth in school enroll- 
-ments, the nation and state now face a decade of dechning enrollments. 
And, In our growth oriented society, this process of reduction and re- 
, sultant realignment will require time ~ time for understanding, accept- 
ance and adjustment, ^ ^ 

The facts of declining enrollments must b^studied and appropriate 
strateciies and procedures developed at the local and state level. 

How each school district responds to declining enrollments neces- 
sarily must be determined by its financial resources and enrollment 
projections, educational programs and goats, community needs, styles 
of communication and decision-making, and most of all, its planning 
abilttyt ^ . ' 

* * 

To define the probleffis and propose solutions. Dr. Bakalis organ- 
ized and I convened a task force composed pi teachers, administrators, 
university and Board Df Higher Education staff, representatives of edu- 
cational associations and Illinois Office of Education and other state 
agency personnel. The Task Force on Declining Enrollments was 
charged with the developing recommendations to aid in solving-some of 
the economic-problems that the state and local boards face In this era 
of declining enrollments. 

This publication provides a summary of the Task Force's research 
and outlines Its recommendations. Copies of the fuH Task Force on 
Declining Enrollments report aVe available upon reqyest at the Illinois 
Office of Education, Department of Planning and Research, 100 North 
^ First Street, Springfield, Illinois 62777. 



Jdseph M. Cronin 

State Superintendent of Education 
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ILLINOIS ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENTS: PAST. 
PRESENT. AND FUTURE 



After World War II, Illinois public school 
. ^ enrollment increased for 27 consecutive- 
years, reaching a peak df 2,373,659 ^ 
THE ISSUE: during the 1971-72 school year/This 

record high enrollment represents a 1 13 
percent increase over the 1945-46 
enrollment of 1,115,707, However, since 
the 1971-72 peak yeaf, enrollment in 
Illinois public schools ha&^eclined 
consistently, and is proje^ed to 
continue to decline for at least the next 
ten years. Both the long, steep increase ' 
^ in enrollment and the recent decline 
' parallel similar trends at the national 
level. 
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FOUR QUESTIONS: . „ 

As a resUJt of tt^is statewide decline In enrollment, foar queitlons 
must be asked: * , , . . ' . . - 

4 » . 



" - %What factors have produced the decline 

How long will the decline continue? 

^ • How gr^at is the (ijecline-likely to be? 

How can individual scho'o^ districts develop reasonable projections 
of their own future enrollment trends? 

FACTORS AFFECTINq ILLINOIS SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS: . 



Four factors exert a significant effect upon lllirrois public sphool 
enrollment: the number of live births, migratioQ patterns, nonpublic 
. school enrollment, and dropout rates. While the discussion in this re. 
port will foSus on the statewide pictOre, most counties and districts 
show sirr^llar trends, and school district personnel may use statewide 
Information as a frame of refef«nce to compare ^ith their own enroll- . ^ 

ment situa^tions. Only, f^ive of the 102 counties will Continue to grow in 
enrollment through 1985, 7 

LIVE BIRTHS: , ' i 

The "^baby boom" following Wor)d War II and continuing through- 
out the )9feO'S was responsible for the accelerated school enrollments 
of the 1950's and 1960'Si Likewise, tjie basic reasosi for the recent de- 
cline in overalTenrolTment is .the general decline in the annual numbfer 
of Illinois live births during the 1960's and early J 970's. Table I shows 
the changes in the annual number of Illinois resident live births. Thd v» 
crucial year displayed in this table is 1959, wheri the number of live ^ 
births reached a pe6k of 239 ,871, .the culmination of consistent annual 
increases since World War 1 1. ^. ^ . 

(Illustration) ^ ^ ' - * ^ • 
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TABLE): Annual Number of Illinois Hfisiient Live Births 



^ Year ' Number of* Live Births Index of Live Births 



cof 
(1959=100) 



1947\ 


^ 1 96,007 


•1950 


189,640 


1953 


,206.813 


1956 


229371 


1959 


239,871 


1962 


• 230,48^ 


1965 


208.063 


1968 


193.261 


.1971 


1 95,31 1 


1974 


168.991 



81.7 . , 
79.1 

86.2^ . - 
95.7 ' 
100.0 
96.1 

■ pO.6 . 
81.4 
70.5 

\ . , W •. 
Table 1 1 presents three sets of projections of the annual number of 
Illinois live births for the years 1975 through 1980. The annual project- 
ed female population is rrjultiplited by projected fertility rates to obtain 
pfojected numbers of live births. The fertility rate is the number of live^ 
births per 1,000 females aged 15 through 44. ' . 

-It is noteworthy th^t all three models project an annual increase in 
the number of Illinois resident live births beginning in 1975, when the 
number of childbearing age females is projected to begin an annual 
increase ot 50,000. If any of these tjjree n^odels of projections of live 
births proves to be reasonably accurate, Illinois public scht»ol kindergar 
ten and first grade enfoJlm^nts should begin a steady gradual increase 
beginning in th^ 1980-81 and 1981-82 school years, respectively. 
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MIGRATION: 



From 1960 to 1970. there was a net out-of-state migration of 
2S^^1 persons, or less than 0.3 percent of the total IIMnQts population. 
Pn an average annual basis, this net out-of-state migration Is insignifi- 
cantly small, ancLfor practical ^purposes the decade of the 1960's can be ^ 
viewed as a perioaof zero net migration for the State of Illinois ^s a 
whole. ^ J 

' Although corresponding nrfigration information is not yet available 
for the decade of the 1970's, the U.S. Bureau of the Census and the 
Illinois Department of Public Health estimate thai the State of Illinois ^ 
experienced a net out-of state migration of 289,000 during the four 
years from April 1 , 1970 to June 30, 1974. While this degree of 'net . 
out-of-state,mlgration is relatively small, it nevertheless appears to have 
contributed to the 1972-73, 1973-74, and 1974-75 public school enroll- 
ment decline.- ' * 

PUBLIC/NONPUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLLMENT RATIOS: 

Althotjgh pupil transfer to nonpublic schools may help e>^plain 
public school enrollment decreases in some school districts, the. overall 
percentage as well as the number of Illinois school age children in non- 
public schools has consistently declined during the past ten years. 

From 196&-66 to 1974-75, the proportion of students enrolled 
public elementary spools increased from 75.7 percent to 84.2 percent,' 
while the portion attending nonpublic schools decreased from 24.3 
percent to 1 5.8 percent. The same trends exist at the high school level, 
where the proportion of public school stgdents increased from 78.7 
percent in 1965-66 to 86 percent in 1974-75. # 

STUDENT DROPOUT RATE: 

During the most recent four-year period for which dropout infor- 
mation is available (1970-71 through 1973-74) there has been a gradual 
consistent increase in the dropout rate among IHinois t)ubhc h»gh school 
students. Dropout rates have increased from 5.8 percent in 1970-71 to 
' 6.6 percent in 1973-74. This increase rn the dropout rate has had a 
small but noticeable effect upon Illinois public high school enrollments 
during the 1970's. 

However, the necessary infdrmation is not available to develop 
meaningful predicti6ns of future dropout rates. While tfTe recent up- 
wafd trend could continue among high school students, is it also pos- 
sible that the current high rate of unemployment may encourage some 
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potentlaldrppouts to remain m school. Expanded vocation&l programs 
and the creation of alternative programs also could reverb this^mall 
upward trend In the high scliool drop\)ut rate. (Editor's note: 1974-75 
data received at pres-s-time shows the dropout ratk^as receded to the 
^ 1970-71 level.) X 

OTHER FACTORS: 

While there are other factors which coal<^ potentially affect school 
enrolment, such factors have not contributed to the current decline in 
lllihois public school enrollm>nt. The^ include th^death rate among 
children, the qptential fof change in public and nonpublic school enroll- 
ment through enactment of constitutional state and federal laws, or the 
enactment of institutional changes providing state financial aid to non- 
public schools. 

PROJECTIONS OF ILLINOIS ELEMENTARY AND.SECONDARY • 
SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS: 

Table III shows projections of elementary and high school enroll- 
ment in Illinois public schools for the period 1975-76 through 1985-86. 
The projections are based upon the- relationship between Illinois public 
school enrollment in given years an^he number of Illinois live births in 
preceding years. The full Taslc Force report discusses in detail the 
methods used in developing the projections. 

Since enrollment projections are predictions, they should be treat- 
ed as useful guidelines for planning, not statements of actual future 
enrollments. Only if the 1971-75 trends in net out-of-state migration, 
dropout rates, and the public/nonpublic enrollment ratio continue rela- 
tively unchanged and only if the constanf fertility rate model projec- 
tion of 68.5 actually occurs, will these projections prove to be relatively 
accurate. 

* Statewicle projection^ of Illinois nonpublic school enrollment are 
subject t^onsiderably greater error than projections of public school 
enrollmenVfor two main reasons. First, the additional variables of par- 
ental attitudes and private school costs affect nonpublic school enroll- 
ment. Second, reporting and collection of nonpublic school enrollment ' 
information is not as complete as for public schools. Because of these 
llcnitations, statewide nonpublic^pchool enrollment projections were not 
undertaken. 
(Illustration), 
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EMROUMENTS At THE OlSTfilCT LEVEL: 

n««.S!'''.'"'"l'^^-^''''^^ P"''"'^ enrollments in Illinois do not 

f Differences in enrollment trends from Jocality to locality relate to oar 

S.'1?H°"""'^'- '^-^^Portation and accompan^ng re 

dent.al change and development; migration; age. racial and socio ' 
economic composition of the populations; and values. attituTand 
Lfe^tyle preferences of individuals and families in a locality . " 

niH»r°?'*r'^®J 9°"e^3"V enrollments are decreasing in central cities 

?^h ""-^ varying rates Hov^eve; 

Se ex^Het!!?^ in '''' ""'i" ^"^^ ^^9'°"' district may 
be experiencing increasing enrollments and theneighboring districts 

frSea^r '-^^•*^««^'trt,^^ district, enrollments mayte 
t oth r?H ' ' 'V°"^' attend;;;^c«nters while decreasing sharply 

a pa^Jof the Z; ; .'=-°"^"^-"*ties. overcrowded classrooms are 

part of the past, and declining enrollments are the emerging concern. 

helo?hnniT"^'""^'^' long-range projecting and planning will 
TlcTv ' ' '"'^ administrators avi,id problems related to casino 
«:hools.l-e|easirrgtpachers. balancing budgets and explaining why pe ' 

• S2^'of"tfTJV""r- cbmm'unities Should L 

.made aware of the likely enrollment trends and be involved in seekinq 
splutions before problems bec.ome severe. ^ 

PROJECTING SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS AT THE LOCAL LEVEL: 

ment^rnrif Q '"'"''^ approaches in projecting enroll- 

eTch h^ it?,i^°tTtir' '=°P^^'==^icat^d and reliable than others, and 
each has ,ts limitations when used alone. Some of the technicpjes are: 

- Historical survey, a study of past enrollment data to place 
projections in perspective. 
" ~ ^JT^^ '^^^"^'°";atios. the percentage of resident live 
•births to first grade eiyStlment and the number of students if 
one grade progressing to the next grade in a subsequent year 
Statis ical-regression model, mathematical equations defining 
the relationship between live births and schodi enrollments 

'""'"y- ' ''^^^y °* ''°'='al. financial, and 
. residential factors of the community and their impact on ' 
changes in school eorollments. 

w«in h?h *i"'I ^eP°^t includes instructions and charts that 

^oje^a ^otitroirmt r — - 



Private and public sources rhay be tapped bv^ local boards of ecluca- 
tlon and adminisiratofs for "data indicating changes in population. The 
decennial federal census,- while not cdnducive to detailed planning, can 
provide base! in e data Jor estimating current statistics. Many Gomm unity 
sources, including community colleges aqd universities, state," regional 
and municipal officials, property brokers, local se'rvic^ and religious 
groups and major employers m^y have information on population 
changes and oth^r factors that will effect enrollments. 

TASK FORCE RECOMMENDATIl^Mi: « ; * ' 

-The Task Force on Declining Enroll men tsj^ecom mends that the 
Illinois Office of Eclucation should continue tgf)rovide serviqes which • 
will assist local school districts in their efforts to plart^or declining . 
enroll rnents. Some specific recommendations are that th\g office should 
continue to monitor enrollment trends on an annual basis ^nd should , 
encourage regional superintendents and l6Gal districts to take an active 
role in projecting enrollment and planning for declir>ing enrollment. 
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BEST. CpPY AVATLABtC 



S « ni p I e 

OFFICIAL BALLOT 

H^OPOSmON TO INCREASE THE taX RaTE FOR 
EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 




Sth^t maximum tax r«f« for op«f«Horti, building and 
md<nf«ndnc« pufpcifti Spfingfitld ScKool District No. 186, 
Sa^^anrkon County ll!mo<s, b« fstabljihcd «f .50 percent per 
Arnym on m« full f«jr cith velue of the texeWe property of 
t*^e District, injte4d of 375 percent per annum, the maximum 
^«*e otherwjje Jipp(ic*bi« to the next texes to be expended? 



YES 


1 


NO 





A LOOK AT THE FISCAL SIDE 



As state aide is based prin^arily on pupil 
numbers, decliningf enrollments mean a 
> . loss in state aid. But thi$ loss generally 
THE ISSUE: ' can not be accompanied by a 

corresponding decrease in facility and 
staff expenditures at least not in the 
short run. An' inflationary economy and 
the limited possibility of tapping 
additional revenue from local sources 
further complicate the problem. To 
cushion the fiscal impact of declining 
enrollments, there should be some 
modifications in the state aid formula. 



\ 
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THE ECONOMIC DILEMMAS: 

Two basic econonrric dilemmas are posed by the trend of declining 
student enrollment. Thp first is that costs will continue to rise even as 
student numbers decline. 

The U. S. Office of Educatiogl^raiects a national enrolment de- 
crease over the next decade of nearly 12 percent; but estimates that 
fro nj 1972-73 to 1982-83, operating expenditures ft)r elementary and 
secondary education will increase by 25.7 percent and expenditures per 
pupil will increase by 40.9 percent. A ^ ^ 

in HIinois, operating ext)enditures per pupil rose from $738 ih 
fiscal iiak1968.to $1,360 by fiscal' 1974. Expenditures in "real'* dollars 
rose J|B that sl^e period from $709 to $9^4. A considerable part of 
the inMKed cost, then, is due to inflation, with the remainder r^U- ' 
ing from more and better services and programs. 



, ■ — 

Current vs. Real Per Pupil Costs^ 



s Current Real (1967=100)^ 

FY '68 $ 737.77 $709.39 

FY '69 . 804.51 . 733.37 

FY '70 931.46 800.91 

— FY '7 1 tO52.0r" — . 865.91 

FY '72 1121.64 897.ai 

FY '73 ^ 1228.20 927.64 

FY '74 1359.56 924.24 



a Per pupil costs defined as opera tinjg expense per ADA. 

b The consumer price index for June of e^ch year was used to deflate 
the current dollar operating expenditures per ADA.. 



Related to thi^ is the second financial dilemma: most operating 
expenditures will respond only to a fairly substantial decline in enroM- - 
.ment, which school revenue immediately drops when the district loses a 
student. 




Generafly. only staff reduction and/or closing of facilities will bring- 
about significant savings; and a substantial enrollment decline is neces- 
sary before these measures can be taken. At the high school leVel, the * 
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prcbSaai is fuhher complicate^ because staff r^uctions may mpan 
eliminating or restricting programs, especially in sm9ller schooU 

Hovyever, th§ state aid formulas arid many federal lurKJs are kiased 
primarily upon the number of students served, so that a ichool district 
begins J^ng revenue soon after it begins taJose enrolM.nent 

The impact of declining enrollment upon locaf support for iduca- 
4ion is a-matter of speculation; but is is gpnerally hypotfiesized t^at a 
declining number of <stu<lent5 will have a n^gatr^e effect upon the Jis- , 
'trict's ability to pass |bx and bond referenda Two reasoreare tf)al ^ 
tower percentage of the electorate will havp, children \n schooMtpb that ^ 
a common attitude holds Vfisx a district v/ith feww students do^ n6t 
jj^ieed more money. ! ' ** ^ 

! Bemuse of the direct rnf luence of shrinking enrollment on state 
aid. school districts with lower asx^ssed^valvations and therefore pro- 
portionately higher state aid wil! suffer ^ha^ier financial losses due to 
enrollment decline than wealthier district^ which depend more heavily 
on local tax dollars.' • ' . ^ 

Following an adjustment period, the Task Force believes school 
district expenditures will reach a^leyel at which per pupil cost, measured 
in constant dollars, is higher than per pupil cosbft their original, pre- 
enrollment decline level; but lower than the cost during the adjustment 
period. If this new level is not reached, in the opinion of the Task 
Force, the enroHroent shrinkage has caused th? district to drop below 
the size where an efficient operational tevel can be reached through 
iYkemal reorganization: lf>^ch a case, higher costs per pupil are pn^ 
jected unless ef^ciency Is attained through special prograrfis or school 
district consolid^ion. 

Forty-two states in dddhio^ tp f flinois aore feeling tfie impact of 
enrollment shrinkage, and a numfier have adopted various methods to 
Cudfilon the' los^ of revenue to school districts. Kansas, for example, has 
provided th^ nad'istrict will receive Eess than^O percent of its prior 
year's entittement. ^ w ' 

Several statesr including Illinois, have instituted plans to diminish 
immedi^ fina/idal losses for school districts experiencing rapid 
dines in studerft population. In California, a district experiencing a 
decline in excess of one percent of the previous year's enrollment may 
claim up to 50 percent of the lost pupils for repibursement purpose 
Illinois allows school districts to select the hidfier of the best six months 
ADA of the two. previous-years. These kinds^f adjustments are effec- 
tive as short to intermediate term measures. 
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-TASK FORCE RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Solutidns to the economic problems createctby decllnpg enroll- 
ment must be based upon a combination of legisiative effo'rt and tight ' 
financial planning and altocations at the district level. The Task Foirce 
makes the following recommendations: 

1. The Jllinois Office of Education s|fcould provide technical assis- 
tance jn sihpol managffe/nent, focusing upon cost saving tech-* 

• ^ nique^ aftd upoii^ planning an dj^ daetinQ for declining 
enrollment. , • - . ; * 

, < **■ 

2. ' Th6 Illinois Off ice~of Educatiort^houl^ undertake an irvdepth 
. investigation Qt variable andfixed<X)stS(Weiementarv'and 

• . secondary educjitlop^ Two products of this investigation 
should be a model to projectTevenue arfd expenditures by 
major category and a study, 6f economies of scale determining 
"optimal school district size for minimizing cost, t?oth in the - 
short andin the long run. 

" '3, For a specified period of time, general state aid should be 
made less immediately responsive to changes in student 
^ , numbers. Th^ State Board of Eduction Should seek passage of 
legislation^wbi^lvyould slow 4he rate pf claimable pupil loss 
for generaJ state aid purposes. Two alternatives that should be 
considered aFe;^ ' , ^ .. 

For a specitiea period f pi lowing the beglr ning of the err- 
rollment decline, allow a district to count one-half of the best 
- six months ADA of daimable pupils lost froTn one year to the 
next. Jhe approach would allow the district a period of time 
♦ to adjust' to a new level of efficient operation. 

For a specified pewod of time, allow schoofdistricts to 
. use the hig||/3st of the be^ six-m6nth ADA figure for any of 
the last three years. 

4. The Illinois Office of Education should conduct a study of the 
impact of enrollment decline upon local voter support and 
bond© tax Referenda. 
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STAFFING-A PROBLEM OF 
NUMBERS 




.1' 



] 

The decline in school enrt>llments, ^ 
coupled with reduced and shrinking 
« economic resources, has accentuated the 

JH E I SSU E : , necessity for di^ricts to develop 

long-range staffing plans which reflect 
not only a reduced student population 
and increasing fiscal constraints, but 
, insure the continued maintenance of 
quality instructional programs. 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND: 

Although enrollments have declined in the past several years, the 
nuftiber of downstat€ pubiic school teachers has increased fronn)78.300 
in 197071 to 80.700 in 1974-75. This slight increase in total teaching 
positions can be primarily attributed^to lower pupil/teacher ratios and 
program adcH^Tons. As to the future, it is projected that, the total 
number of downst&tfe public teaching positions will remain about the / 
same for the next three years. - . ' ' ♦ ' 

During the early 1970's, the turnover rate of teaching pQsitions.has 
sharply decreased from 13.8 percent in 1970-71 to 10.1 percent' in 
1974-75. The number of vacancies available during that toOr-y^ar ^ — ^ 
period dropped from 12,950 to 8,870. And^as the turnover rate is ex- 
-pected to continue to decreke for the next few years, Jhe number of * 
openings will* continue to decftne. The number of vacant downstate 
teaching positions is projected to range from 5,300 to 6.750 by 
1977-78. . 

For the school year 1974-75, less than 8,900 downstate public 
** school teaching vacancies existed. Since historically approximately 40 
. percent of available vacancies a^e filled pw teachers reentering the pro- 
fession, less than 5,400 openings remained to be filled by recent college 
graduates. ^ 

Competing for these positipns in 1974-75 were 14,054 Illinois 
wniversity and college graduates who. alof>g with many others who.had 
received their Irainlng elsewhere, were qualified to teach in the state. 
The supply of qualified teachers entering the job market in the paSt few 
years has clearly outstripped the number of available positions - a ■con- 
dition which has produced a recent decline in the number of teacher 
education graduates. In 1971-72, 17,768 Illinois university and college 
students completed bachelor degree preparation for the standard teach^ 
ing certificates in contrast to approximately 12,800 in 1974-75. If 
supply and defnand are to be brought into better balance, it is"~appSrent 
that this trend should continue. 

STAFFING'PLANS: 

Every school district, regardless of its enrollment picture, should 
systematically develop and regularly update long-range staffing plarts. 

For districts experiencing declining enrollments and increasing 
fiscal constraints, reduction in force (RIF) may be necessary. To 
achieve an orderly reduction of^staff and.to minimize personal anxi- 
eties, advance planning is required. , 
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Each district sh^ld regSMtV collect data which would: - 

1. Indicate patterns of attritiop of both^^^^fessional arvd nonpro- 
fessionar staff, . . 

2. Determine enrollment projections by grade level and by sub- , 
ject matter Bt'higher levels.' , . ' 

3. Determine professional and nonprofessional staff if<g require- \ 
ments based on projected class size policies, program demand 
and requirements, district educational goals and fiscal 
Tesourpes. ^ 

4. Determine senjority and ten^e status. 

5. Record age, se?<, and race data for retirement and affirmative > 
action analysis. ' . 

^ • 6. Estimate the numljer of avaHable former teachers, by subjecf 
matter, living in and near the district, who might reenter 
teaching. 

7. . Provide a basis for qualitative assessment of the teaphing staff. 

Based on data collected, school 'districts caf> better project future . 
staffing needs. In addkioft, districts shpuld establish the criteria and 
procedures for determining and administering reductiorfe^. In addition to 
district seniority, criteria on retentions might include teaching ability 
based on performance ratings, degrees and additional credits, certifica- 
tion status, and years and types of teaching experiences. 

In view of possible reductions in force, districts should provide 
training abput "due process" and employee rights for board members 
and district personnel. Othei- staf^ng issues for districts to consider 
include hiring teachers qualified to teach in several fields ot levels and 
reviewing policies for payment (Jf teacher retraining, and for voluntary 
transfer of teachers to grade levels or subject matter where shortages 
exist. 

Also, transfer policies and procedures for staff affected by facility 
closure should be developed, and policies on leaves and non tenured 
teacher contract periods should be reviewed to determine if revisions 
are required to beHter serve district goals, finances and-enroll merit 
projections. ^ 

• Finally, the district should develop a comprehensive communica- 
tions plan, which informs and involves staff and community in planning- 
and implementing reductions in force, 

SOME ALTERNATIVES: 

Declining enrollments do not necessarily mean that districts must 
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eliminate jobs, M^ny school systems have taken advantage of reduced 
enrollments by utilizing vacated space and surplos staff to introduce 
hew programs or expand present ones. 

Also, within available financial resources, districts should consider 
filling program support positions, sudh as teacher aides, coordinators 
and advisor^ with teachers who otherwise would have been terminated ^ 
due to declining enrollments. These teachers coul^ then regain their 
teaching positions as attrition created funded v^ncies. 

However, if reductions in force are necessary, early retirement 
incentive plans may provide an effective and humane means of achiev- 
ing some staff reductions and also nf)ay be financially' advantageous for 
the district. Programs which permit teachers early retirement without 
financial penalities are being increasingly adopted by many U. S. 
communities. 



Generally, the retirement tncehtlVe plans are designed to provide a 
mechanism for schpol districts to'fedu^ operating expenses by encour- 
aging teachers who have reached the top ol^^lary scales to take ^rly or 
partial retirement. An added benefit of this approach is that it mini- 
mizes the number of involuntary terminations needed to achieve appro- 
priate staffing levels.-^ 

TASK FORCE RECOMMENDi|^TieNS 

1. Current teacher supply and demand information should be 
provided to students entering or consid^rihg to enter state 
tollege and university teacher pfeparatidn programs. 

2. In order to promote.quality programs anjpl a teacher supply/ 
demahd balance, the Illinois Board of Education and the 
Illinois Board of Higher Education should conduct studies to 
determine the feasibility and deslreability of: 

* A.^ Requiring each Illinois public teacher trainin^stjtu- 

t ion to submit a five-year plan which projects a reduc- 
tion of students enrolled in certain programs, or pro- 
vides reasons for noncompliance. 
B. A five-year course of study ak a requirement for cer- 
tification in Illinois. ^ 

3. Each Illinois teache^ training college should review its own 
standards of admiSions and retentions with a view to greater 
quality control. 
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4. Legislation providing for retirement at age 55 without dis- 
counts with 20 or more years of credlted^vlce should be 
passed.' 

5. The State Board of Education should sponsor a statewide or 
several regional study committees to discuss teacher retraining. 

6. The State Board of Education should sponsor a conference of 
|choo< groups and the state's major ppblic and private employ- 
ers to assess altQpnatlve employment oppprtunities and review 
the feasibility of establishing a clearinghouse at thestat^ level 

, to help takers find jobs. 

7. The Office of Education should conduct ^ study to determine 
occupational patterns of teachers who have left the profession. 

B. The Office of Education should provide booklets, consultants 
and training to assist local districts in projecting their staffing 
needs. 

9. The Office of Education should examine a representative 
sample of districts experiencing declining enrollments and 
dlsserruMte informatipn on the tmplemeptation of school 
boaPerpersonrrel policies and negotiated contract provisions on 
personnel. ^ . * 

10. Thefa should be a state sponsored administrative staffing study 
to provide criteria to determine appropriate school district 
administrative staffing levels. ' ^ 

11. Due process training for superintendents^ bOard members and 
teachers should be conducted by the associates representing 
eafp^pup. 

\12!\J/i ijliwof the uncertaintyjaf funding and staffing levels until 
midsummer, the State Board should sponsor a committee rep- 
resentative of the major school interest groups In the state to 
appraise the desirability of maintaining or changing the 60-day * 
dismissal and resignation notification rules in The School Code 
of Illinois. 
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SURPLUS SPACE / PROGRAM 
OPPORTUNITIES 



r 



While not ^11 communities will experi- 
ence declining enrollments, projections 
based on the current birthrate and the 
THE I^UE: rate estimated through 1985 clearly 

indicate that most will. And, as student 

p o p ul a tion s^ecre^r one of the major 

decisions school districts must make is to 
determine the best possible utilization of 
surplus space!;. 

- • . . . \ 
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A NEW EMPHASIS: 

During most of the past quarter-century, school districts have 
strained available resoufces in atteriipts to provide suitable space to 
meet the demands of ari^ver-expanded student population. A 
' seeOnlngly endless sertes of building construction bond referenda, dou- 
ble shifts, portables and other temporary classrooms, bussing and pro- 
gram reductions or eliminations- were but a few of the sol ut ions ^me 
districts employed to cope with the problems of too many students and 
too little space. 



' Today, however, the population problems most school districts are 
, experiencing Result from declining enrollments, requirmg many districts 
to develop retrenchment strategies, not expansion techniques. And, this 
process of retrenchment brings with it problems vastly different from 
those of growth and expansion. 

/ 

' Not all of the issues'of declining enrollments are those of reduction 
-or contraction, however. A reduced student population usually pro; ' 
-duces surplus Space which presents opportunities to improve existing 
programs or develop new ones. 



Best uses of surplus space and staff must be determined based on 
. the district's educaitional goal's and community needs. Ahd, of course, 
plans for program improvements or additions'necessarily must be 
responsive to Increasing economic constraints. - 

As noted ip the fiscal chapter, as student population declines, so 
does state and federal funding. Also, local citizen support may be 
difficult-to cultiv3te. However, despite the possibility of .fewer opera- 
tional funds and potentially less community support, school districts ■ 
will be expected to meet ^tate mandated and locally determined educa* 
tional objectives — thus, an enigma of declining enrollments. 

A TIME FOR REVIEW:^ 

While each district's goals and resources differ somewhat, the cri- 
teria for making pr6gram decisions are essentially the same. Program 
decisions are based on laws, accrediting agency requirements, student 
demar\d, staff'and space availability, fiscal resources, district policies 
and educational goals, local economic and employment needs, com- 
munity ^expectations and others. 

As space becomes available, districts have a wide spectrum of pro- 
grams frpm which to select jthe 9pproach which best serves its particular- 
needs. Declining enrollments do |5rovid&a particularly good setting for 
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major curriculum review and an opportunity to explore open classroom 
and team teaching tfechniques which may enhance the district's instruc- 
tional programs. 

The Task Force on declining enrollments recommends that regular 
school, special needs, alternative and vocational/career education Qfo- 
grams be examined to determine bow to best utilize surplus space. Also, 
districts should identify and explore the possibility of using school 
faciliti6s for programs of pxher community based public or social agen- 
cies. - » . ' 

J, , ' • • , 

PROGRAM OPPORTUNITIES: 

Regular School > » 



Task Force su®es^ions for Improving regular school programs 
include^'^ 

- Discontinuation of double shifts, extended day scheduling and 
an» other undesirable practices which had 'been implemented due 

to overcrowding. 

, - Elimination of temporary classrooms and unsatisfactory ; 
schools. 

- Reinstatement of programs^uch as art or music which pre- 
viously had been reduced or eliminated due to overcrowded 
conditionsF. 

- Creation of learning resources and audio visual centers, 
learning laboratories and school museums. 

- Implementation of programs such as modular and block sched- 
^ uling, which emphasize optimum time perlpds for learning 

rather than maximum space usage. 

- Creaiion of student' lounges or centers. 

- Expansion or creatioh of office space and meeting rooms for * 
faculty, support staff and volunteer aides. 

- Reduction oi class size to provide opportunities to individc ' 
ualize Instruction. 

Special Needs V ' 



Suggested U^es of surplus^space for special needs programs Include: 

~ Corrective or adaptive pliysical education programs which 
include physical therapy. 

~ Diagnostic evaluation programs for special need students, in- 
cluding pre-schobi children. 

' ' % ■ , ^ • 

Shelteredworkshppsformentally and/or physically handi- - 

capped. 

r~ Early childhood education centers. ' 

- Seminar programs for academically talented students. 
~ Accelerated academic programs. 

- Bilinguaj education pVograms; including orientation of immi- 
grants! ^1^- • 

Vocational Educalliffi^l^ ^ 

Surpfus space in schools can provide'^greater impetus to vocational 
af.d career oriented educational programs. Pre-entry survey type voca- 
fional programs Wwell as programs that intensify job entire informa- ' 
tion and training can belnitiated. Some examples are: 

- Career education resource center for students and teachers 

* desiring information about vocational or professionarjlob clus^ 

ters. . ' 

*^ ' ■ ' • . 

^ Job acquisition clinics fpr students seeking assistance in 

J^btainiog skills to acquire jobs. 

- Trailing centers for small appliance repairs, cosmotology . 
horticulture, plumbing and others. 

- Job placement centers for students seeking employment. 
Community Based Programs: 

One means of strfengthenmg a school's cooperative relationship 
with governmental and social agencies Js to share unused space. One of 
the most successful school/community linkages has been devetoped 
-with senior citizen groups. More and more senior citizen groups are 
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participating >n, school hot lunch prbgrams and are welcoming the 
opportunity to use vacant classrooms for special functions and classes. 

Other community based programs might Include; ' - ' 

Community Services \ 

. ' - Local historical centerl 

- Space far training sessions for local governmental agencies. ^ 

- Employment agency counseling centers, 

- Cultural centers for art, music and drama,' . 

- Governmental offices whicfTprpvide such services as'food 
st^ps, licensing, mflitary recruitment and others. 

- Community organi^atlon centers for service clubs, church 
.groups/chamber of commerce, fraternal organizations, etc. 

^ - 'n^iflrant centers for orienting non-English speaking persons. ' 

- Child care centers. 

Adult and Continuing Education Services ^ 

- Day-time adult education classes. ' - 

- ^ 6ff-campus university and junio^college extension classes. 

- Parent effectiveness classes, ' . 

- English as a foreign language class. 

Health Services ^ 

- Health care centers for minority groups. 

- First aid training and care centers. 

- Drug abuse centers 

- Field experience centers for medical students specfelizing in ' 
emotional and physical disorders* 
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- Mental health d^y: caf^or outf)atient centers. 
Alternative Education 

^ Ar\d, finally, consideration should be given to using newly acquired 
space for alternative education programs for people of all ages. Every 
schoofdlstrict has its dropouts and potential dropouts, and Its unmo- 
tivated and unchallenged students. Alternative environments and pro- 
gramS'Could provide some of the answers to these problems. 

TASIC FORCE RECOMMENDATIONS: 

The Task* Force declining enrollments recommends thct 

1 . The.Hlinois Office of Education provide training programs and 
'information on the management of school programs in a 
period of enrollment decline to assist school administrators , 
and teachers. 

Iw The Illinois Office of Education develop funding sources to be 
♦ alfocated to mid- and long-range proaram planning in ^uch 
field? as health education, education^of the exceptional child 
and environnntental education. 

3. All educational requirements placed before the legislature be 
evaluat&cHfMlght of declining public school enrollments. 




SCHOOL CLOSING ^ 



School closure Is a process of Identifica- 
tion and analysis of economic 
resources, enrollment projections, 
THE ISSUE : staffing plans, program adaptations and 

facility usage; but more than factual 
analysis and well-based justifications, 
closing a school is a process of 
community involvement 



CRITICAL GROUPS, CRITICAL CONCERNS: ^ 

School felosure is an emotionally laden Issue which confronts 
parents, students and school board members with the possible loss of 
well-established interpersonal relationships and reputations; it threatens 
school personnel vjrtth probable transfeistMr terminations and represents 
to community grqlips the potential loss of a rfeifi^borhood school 
which might mean lower picoperiy values. 

Cl(»ing a school means changing boundaries; changj|ig geography 
rrtay mean bussing and changing school populations, resulting in differ- 
ent economic, social, ethnic and racial mixes. 

Simply, then, closing a school can mean a great deal of conflict 
unless the planning and implementation process is the shared product 
of those it affects. 

An important part of gaining community support is the creation of 
citizen advisory councils, committees or task forces. Thes^ committees, 
which should be representative of major groups in the district, can assist 
in collecting and analyzing data, disseminating information to th^ 
community and'making recommendations for school closures. Also, 
districts may find that outside consultants are useful in building public 
confidence that s!l major issues relating to school closures have been 
carefully analyzed and considered, 

CRITERIA: 

When sufficient surplus space in a district has been identified to 
warrant closing a school building or buildings, the buildings to be closed 
must be selected and a timetable established. 



Districts should examine each facility to determine if the facility 
meets the requirements of a good instructional program, can be adapted ^ 
for noneducational uses and if the building can be easily and inex- 
pensively modernized. Other criteria to be studied and evaluated are 
each facility's fixed operational costs, enrollment capacity, socio- 
economic chacacterfstics, safety features and area traffic patterns. 

A ^ 

THE PROCESS: 



Public hearings can be an effective means of.bridging the communi- 
cations gap between the school district's problems and community 
support, Prior to conducting a public hearing on the issue of closing a 
school, the relationship between enrollment decline and fiscal support 
should be well publicized^ 
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The Task Force on Declining Enrollments recommends the* 
following format for conducting public hearings on school closure: 



First, the consultant and/or study group should report research 
results and include specific recommendations. Second, the superin- 
tendent of schools should present a specif ic wri tten recommendation 

. on the school closure.Third, the board prSidSirTShould open up the 
hearing for citizen participation. Fourth, the board, superintendent, 
and staff should respond to appropriate citizen concerns in an unemo- 
tional, objective and dignified manner. Fifth, the board president ^ 

^should then open up the discussion of the/ecommendation to the 
bdard of education. Sixth, in this or a subsequent meeting, as deter- 
mined by the board, a board member will make a specific motion to: 

— dissolve the attendance area of the school to be closed by a 
fixed date 

— have the given school be permanently closed as an educational 
facility |)y a fixed date 

— approve recommendation to reassign students from closed 
schools to new attendance areas 

~ authorize th^ superintendent of schools to take preliminary 
.steps to sell school property 

Seventh, the board of education should Vote on the superintendent's 
recommendation. • *> 

Note: To avoid the appearance of Hasty decision-making, it is 
generally unwise to vote on a school closure issue the same night as the 
public hearing. ^ 

PROPERTY DISPOSITION 

Once the decision has been reached to close or partially close a 
school, determination must be made as to the most appropriate dispo- 
^sition of the facility and property i 

! 

Leasing / 

Leasing is the best alternative i,f a probability exists that school 
facilities will be needed in the projectable future for public educatiori^l 
purposes. Leasing part of a building to create joint occupancy of stu-^ 
dents with another segment of the community may not only be fiscally 
^advantageous to the district, but educationally sound. % 
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In 1^75, Illinois taw was changed to expand the discretion of local 
districts In leasing school property. The maximum term of a lease to 
local government agencies was extended from 10 to 25 years, and for 
the first time, districts may lease facilities to other "syltable lessees," 
but such lease? are limitfed to a maximum of 5 years. Thus, districts 
nrtay now rent their facilities for use as community centers in art, music 
and drama, and for many other programs. 

Selling 

The school district, its administrator and board members must be 
prepared to take an^ctive role in selling or leasing school property. 
Zoning regulations must be checked, legaKrequlrements must be met 
and.district personnel must aggressively seek out a buyer. 

School district officials should review the provisions of The School 
Code of Illinois which set forth guidelines and procedures for sale of 
school sites, buildings and othef real estate. Generally It is a good prac- 
tice to employ a lawyer during tlje^elllng process to Insure that the 
district is in compliance with legalyequirements which govern the sale 
of school facilities. 

> Local zoning laws must be reviewed prior to the sale or lease of a- 
school. School district officials should meet with the local zoning board 
to explore zoning regulation changes Which would allow a vacant school 
building, to be used for noneducational purposes. 

.Next, districts must Initiate the process of finding a buyer. And, • 
finding a buyer for school property can be difficult— public sales fre- 
quently do not produce bidders and the sale of a school may be a low 
priority property for local real estate firms. 

Local and regional news' media and trade journal publicity, 
bankers, the chamber o'f cortmerce, the school district's citizens' 
committee, county and local government agencies, as well as local and 
regional real estate firms, can be helpful in selfing school property. 
Also, districts should contact the Illinois Department of "General Serv- 
ices, Division of Real Estate and Leasing, .which is responsible for lo- 
cating space for all state agencies. As state agencies are major space 
users throughout Illinois, districts may find that a state agency is a good 
prospect for purchase or lease of vacant schools. 

TASK FORCE RECOMMENDATIONS: 

^The Task Force on Declining Enrollments recommends that Ihe 
Illinois Office of Education 
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Establish a Resource Center on Declining Enrollments which 
would maintain a computerized statewide inventory of vacant 
classrooons and school buildings to provide potential users of 
school space a centralized source of school vacancy informa- 
tion. The center should also assist districts with legal concerns 
relating to closings and the sale of buildings. 

Develop the capacity to provide technical assistance to dis- 
tricts on community relations procedures and techniques to 
employ during a school closure. 

□ 
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